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From the Journal of the Life and Religious Labors of John Cemly. 
REFLECTIONS, ETC. 


Fifth Month 22, 1831. 
. However far I may have fallen short of 
Sertect obedience and conformity to the will 
of God, as made known to me, the bent of 
my mind has been to serve him faithfully in 
my “day and generation.” The duties which 
I owe to my sovereign benefactor, compre- 
hended in the substance of love to God and 
man, although in some sort reckoned of two 
kinds, are all one in principle; because our 
duty to God includes all our relative and 
social duties one unto another, that are con- 
sistent with his will and law. Hence, I con- 
ceive that in faithfulness and obedience to my 
God, I am under obligations to fulfil all the 
duties of civil or social lifé that are subordinate 
to the duties and obligations immediately ex- 
isting between myself and the Supreme 
Being ; and these latter form the proper pro- 
vince of what is called conscience. When- 
ever the social duties, (as they are commonly 
estimated,) or the inclinations of the natural 
mind, come in contact with the obligations 
required by the immediate manifestation of 
the Divine will in the soul, a conscientious 
scruple is produced in the mind; a doubt of 
the rectitude of conformity to rules, orders, 
customs, or laws in civil society which con- 
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and on this freedom and power of decision 
our accountability rests—our conscience 
accuses or excuses us: that is, the Divine prin- 
ciple, gift, or witness in the soul, condemns 
or justifies the act or intent of such election, 
or such an exercise of the will. 

In a state of perfect obedience, the con- 
science is pure; because the Divine law 
operates unobstructed, and stands preémi- 
nently the rule 9f action. When inclination, 
example, or custom is sometimes yielded to 
in the decisions of the mind, as to its course 
of procedure, the conscience becomes weak- 
ened or defiled. And when, for a series of 
time, the manifestations of the Divine law 
are thus disregarded or disobeyed, and.« con- 
formity with corrupt examples, customs, and 
principles is adopted, as the choice of the will, 
the conscience becomes seared, or callous to 
the impressions of the law of God written in 
the heart. Hence, a state of hardness of heart 
is induced through continued disobedience, 
and darkness, blindness and insensibility of the 
purity and happiness resulting from the Di- 
vine order, government, and approbation, 
ensue, as the dreadful consequence. 

From this (to me plain and simple) view 
of the subject, the expression attributed to 
the Almighty maker and benefactor of the 
children of men—“ My spirit shall not always 


travene the immediate requisition of the law | strive with man ”—is understood as applica- 
of God written in the heart. Where this is|ble to the understanding and perception of 
the case, the mind or will is free to choose ;! minds thus darkened and hardened through 
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disobedience, until not only some but “ every 
imagination of the thoughts of the heart ” 
becomes “evil,” and that “continually.” In 
this state, though light always shines, man 
perceives it not ; though God is always geod, 
man knows it not, por feels nor perceives the 
influence of his goodness and love, though 
omnipresent. 

The supreme Legislator, Governor, and 
Preserver of the Universe, perfect in wisdom 
and goodness as in power, always adapts his 
laws to the states and conditions of his crea- 
tures. Perfectly happy in himself, his bene- 
ficent goodness is ever diffising happiness 
among the creatures of his hand; and this 
is the end and object of every dispensation of 
his laws in the government of them, or com- 
municated to them for their observance. 
Hence it was, in giving his law from Mount 
Sinai to the people of Israel, through the 
ministry of Moses, that both the revelation 
and the adaptation thereof were according to 
the state and condition of that people. They 
could not bear or endure the awfulness of the 
Divine majesty, immediately communicating 
his will-to them, and therefore asked for the 
mediation of Moses to declare it to them. 
Goodness and mercy ineffable condescended 
to their low estate—to their weak condition 
—and gave them laws, and orders, and rules, 
adapted to their low and weak condition ; 
but the end and object of this manifestation 
of kindness and wisdom, was to advance their 
happiness, by preparing them to receive and 
enjoy the increase and fulness thereof, through 
obedience to his manifested will. Hence, the 
apostle says, “ The law was our schoolmaster, 
to bring us unto Chris” And that very law 
referring to the coming of the Messiah, as a 
Prophet whom God would raise up among 
that people, says, “Him shall ye hear in 
all things whatsoever he shall say unto you.” 

If we look at the circumstances and state 
of the Israelites, when Moses delivered to 
them the law which ‘perfect Wisdom and 
Goodness adapted to their low, weak, and even 
hardened condition, we may see a wise reason 
in the administration of Providence for suf- 
fering or bearing with many things in that 
people, and giving them ordinances accord- 
ingly; which as they gradually advanced 
under the tuition of that schoolmaster, they 
afterward would have no need of, and their 
obligations would consequently cease. The 
law would be repealed because fulfilled, and 
therefore obsolete. 

Thus when Christ, the great Prophet, came, 
he referred to the law given through Moses, 
and owned and honored it by his fulfiling it ; 
but showed the people, in various instances, 
that it was not adapted to an advanced state 
of greater perfection and light, which through 
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obedience to that law, as a schoolmaster, they 
were capable of attaining, and which he in- 
structed them in. Thus, he says, “ Ye have 
heard that it was said by them of old time, 
Thou shalt not kill ”—a positive law, con- 
tained in what is called the Decalogue, or 
laws written by the finger of God himeelf, on 
tables of stone. Now let us mark the ad- 
vanced state ofthe human mind which Jesus 
addressed, when he not only confirmed this 
law but referred to the causes or feelings 
that would induce a violation of it, and 
taught the necessity of subduing those pas- 
sions or lusts which occasioned killing; that 
thus the root being taken away, the fruit 
would cease ; that the gospel principle of love 
being embraced, would effectually eradicate 
hatred; the law of mercy and forgiveness of 
injuries would supercede the lex talionis, 
which, because of the hardness of their hearts 
had been suffered in their low, dark, and car- 
nal state; when it was said, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor and hate thy enemy ;” 
and when, for the same reason, they were 
permitted to exact an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth, &c. How different the benign 
principles that qualify men to “ Love their 
enemies, bless them that curse, do good to them 
that hate, and pray for them that despitefully 
use and persecute.” And yet these latter are 
the positive laws of Christ, him whom we call 
Master and Lord, and who himself says, 


‘Why call ye me Master and Lord, and do_ 


not the things which I say ?” 

When we examine the principles on which 
the precepts or laws of the Gospel of Christ 
are obviously founded, and compare them 
with those which are cognizable in many of 
the precepts or laws of Moses given to the 
Jews, we perceive the advanced state of society 
in the time of the promulgation of the doc- 
trines of the gospel. But obedience was re- 
quisite, in order to produce the happy effects 
in the human family which Divine wisdom 
and goodness contemplated by sending his 
Son, a “ Light into the world, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not abide in dark- 
ness ”—should not remain, abide, or continue 
under the comparatively dark, hard, or weak 
state to which the law of Moses was admin- 
istered. 

Hence, again, may be noticed the circum- 
cumstance of superiority in the laws of Christ 
to those of Moses, in promoting the happiness 
and comfort of society, if we advert to a 
conversation of the former with some of the 
Jews, on the subject of divorcement. The 
adduced the law of Moses as of high authori 
ty; the statute book was plain and clear. 


But Jesus told them the existing cause why 
Moses gave that rule to them; it was in adap- 
tation “ to the hardness of their hearts,” that 
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the Divine Lawgiver suffered or permitted 
them to put away their wives, no doubt to 
prevent greater evils in their dark, hard, car- 
nal state. “But in the beginning it was not 
so,” said Jesus. In the institution of marriage 
by God himself he joined male and female 
together in the law of pure love; and while 
that remained, there was no putting away, 
nor jealousy, nor evil passions, to destroy the 
happiness which Heaven intended. Jesus 
Christ, the, great Prophet, was sent of: the 
Father, to turn the minds of the people 
from the darkness, blindness, and hardness of 
heart that had been induced through disobe- 
dience, to the Light, Law, and truth of God, 
which would restore them to a state of har- 
mony, and peace, and happiness; in which 
all the relations of social life might be as 
helps to forward and increase the sum of real 
enjoyment, even in this life. 

Awong these relations stands conspicuously 
the intercourse of man with his follow-men 
by social converse; or the communication of 
ideas, of feelings, and of information, by words 
and gestures—or what is understood by natural 
or artificial language. Nor was this impor- 
tant subject over-looked in the laws of God 
to his creature man. Moses delivered to the 
Israelites positive and plain precepts, adapted 
to their understandings, respecting the use of 
language, in their intercoyrse one with anoth- 
er. The most obvious principle inculcated is 


the speaking of truth. Hence, all deception 


and falsehood were forbidden. And here, 
again, the low, weak, and darkened state of 
that people was considered and permitted for 
a season, in suffering them to use oaths for 
the confirmation of what was asserted for 
truth. This would be natural in a state of 
distrust and jealousy. For where mutual 
confidence is wanting suspicion arises, and the 
fear of imposition or falsehood instead of 
sincerity and truth. “For the hardness of 
your hearts, Moses gave you that precept,” 
might be applied.to many parts of that sys- 
tem of government; and among the rest 
swearing was suffered to remain, “ until the 
times of reformation,” but the law guarded 
carefully against deception and fraud by per- 
jury, which it would seem that people were 
prone to in the selfishness of their dark state. 

When Jesus Christ, the Divine Lawgiver, 
came, he adverted particularly to this subject, 
as it stood in the statute book of Moses. Per- 
jury or false swearing had been expressly for- 
hidden by Moses, and Jesus forbids al/ swear- 
ing. The darkness and hardness of their 
hearts being removed by light and knowledge, 
the people, at least some of them, were pre- 
prepared tounderstand,thatspeaking the truth, 
in sincerity, precluded the necessity of oaths. 
Mutual confidence being restored by the prin- 
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ciples of truth, sincerity, candor, and honesty 
ruling in the heart, the old law that admitted 
oaths to end strife became obsolete ; and hence, 
in a state of advancement in society, the law of 
Christ was given: “ Let your communica- 
tion be yea, yea; nay, nay.” And the reason 
is obvious, because all additions in order to 
make truth more-true, or “ whatsoever is 
more than these, cometh of evil.” Truth is 
truth, and needs no addition, though the same 
may be repeated. Thus Jesus frequently 
used the expression, “ Verily, verily ’—that 
is, truly, truly—“I say unto you.” But he 
never used .an oath to confirm his testimcny. 
He set us an example as well as gave a law, 
that we should follow his steps in speaking 
truth from the heart, in letting our commu- 
nications one to another be simply affirmation 
or negation, in sincerity, in candor, and in 
truth. All additions come of evil, or arise 
from an evil root in the mind, and are ex- 
pressly forbidden by the law of him who de- 
clared himself to be the Truth. So his disci- 
ple James understood and repeated the Di- 
vine command—* But above all things, my 
brethren, swear not.” Make this your highest 
point of proof that ye are Christians, by 
obedience to your Master’s Se 
all things, swear not;” but let your yea 
yea, and your nay nay. Let your asser- 
tions and testimonies be true, and add nothing 
by way of endeavor to make them appear 
more true; for all oaths, and every modifica- 
tion of oaths, never can add value to simple 
truth, and the disposition to enforce it only 
weakens its testimony. Hence the caution of 
the apostle, “lest ye fall into condemnation” 
for the evil of these additions. 

“Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not 
the things which I say ?” is a rebuke adapted 
to mankind on this subject as viewed and 
acted on by the professed followers of Christ. 
Is the state of human society, called Christian 
as low and degraded, as dark and hard now, 
as that of the Israelites just emerged from 
their bondage in Egypt? Has no advance 
been made by the coming of Jesus Christ, a 
light into the world? Is all the example, 
the experience and wisdom of former ages 
lost in this one case only? Are Christians 
still jealous, distrustful, and void of confi- 
dence in one another? Are sincerity and 
truth, though the very basis on which Chris- 
tianity stands, so very rarely found as the 

redominant principles of mutual intercourse 

tween man and man, that his yea is not 
worthy of credit, his testimony not accepted 
without an oath or affirmation, to give it cur- 
rency in the laws of what is called a Christian 
country? Do these laws recognize two kinds 
of truth in our communications ; one supericr 
to the other, or more true than the other? 
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Does the swearing or affirming witness con- 
sider himself, on all other occasions, at liberty 
to equivocate, evade, or utter falsehoods to 
his neighbor? Or rather, do not these laws 
which require swearing tacitly declare that 
all men are unworthy of credit, except when 
brought under the influence of >aths? 
Ip these remarks I consider every thing 
that is more than simple, plain, true declara- 
* tion, as of the nature of oaths: as included 
in the Divine prohibition ; as evil in the 
sight of immaculate Purity, who reads the 
heart, and scans its motives as well as actions, 
words, and thoughts. ’ 

When the passions of human nature remain 
unsubdued, there is a ground that bringeth 
forth briers and thorns in society. ars, 
fightings, quarelling, contention, and strife 
spring up among mankind, and obtain luxu- 
riant growth in those fleshly lusts that war 
against or destroy the peace of social life and 
the happiness of the soul that is under their 
baneful dominion. It was while men were 
under the dominion of these lusts and pas- 
sions a law was given them that suffered the 
use of oaths in order to end strife. But when 
the.cross of Christ slays the enmity in man, 

ceases, because its roots are eradicated ; 
ata oaths are useless, or worse than useless, 
for Christ is the end. and abrogation of that 
law which required or permitted vaths. And 
every practical believer in Christ will mani- 
fest that he is governed by the spirit of Christ, 
which is the Spirit of Truth; and from the 
principle of truth in the heart heis under far 
stronger obligations to speak the truth on all 
occasions, than all the penalties of perjury, 
or the.supposed sanctity of oaths or affirma- 
tions, or any other asseverations or impreca- 
tions, can possibly produce. 


OUR PART AND GOD’S PART. 

God acts efficiently by the Holy Spirit; 
he acts by the Spirit in conferring every di- 
vine gift; but for the divine action all that 
we could do would be in vain. There is no 
natural way by which we conld, without God, 
come to these higher states of experience. 
It is true that in the economy of both nature 
and grace we need the co-operative influence 
and power of that Spirit working in us to 
will and to do God’s pleasure. But we have 


our work to do, as well. There are steps of | fi 


education within our reach, and our dut 

and business is to perform the part which is 
for us to do, with the consciousness that when 
that is done there will be given, without 
favor or exception, to every man who earnest- 
ly desires the presence of Christ, that ef- 
ficient and co-operative influence and pres- 
ence of God that will make his efforts suc- 
cessful. The controversies: that. made such 
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broad distinctions between man’s agency and 
God’s grace have passed away, and I think 
we are coming toa more salutary condition 
of thought and belief in this regard. It is 
becoming better and better understood that 
there is no inconsistency in the teaching that 
man can work out his own salvation, because 
it is God that worketh in him, and they both 
work together in doing the same thing. The 
elm-tree does its part; it is a different 
part from that which the sun and clouds 
do; they do their several parts; they per- 
form very different functions from those 
performed by the elm-tree. It requires the 
clouds, full of moisture, and the sun, full of 
warmth, to develop the tree ; and yet if there 
were no seed there would be no elm. As 
the -seed cannot make the elm-tree without 
the sun and clouds, neither can the sun nor 
the clouds make an elm without the seed. 
The sun, the clouds and the seed each does 
its own work in its own sphere. As it is in 
nature, so it is in grace.— Western Christian 
Advocate. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A FRAGMENTARY OFFERING. 


In a late issue of the Intelligencér, one of 

a series of interesting articles, prepared by 
our friend S. M. J., has recalled some of the 
social lessons and events of the past. There 
is an actual diversity of gifts: no two persons 
are alike, either in form or in experience. 
Truth, like a pearl with many faces, may 
have rays from the Sun of Righteousness, so 
falling upon each, as to produce all the 
varied reflections which combine in the bow 
of promise; but when a part is veiled, there 
must be distortion. Testimonies of plainness 
in speech are doubtless given to be borne at 
home and among our own people ; and why 
should they be feared or avoided elsewhere, 
since there can be no condemnation to those 
“who live godly in Christ?” Less than 100 
years ago, many ministering Friends, and 
among them frail and delicate women, went 
to the most remote settlements, fording rivers 
in inclement seasons and penetrating unpeo- 
pled wilds. How is it now, when, with 
few privations, our farthest bounds may be 
visited? A true Friend, living in this West- 
ern country, remarked that her family for 
fteen years was unvisited by any of our 
ministers; but finally, as if in answer to her 
heart’s desire, two came, and declared the 
Truth to her neighbors. Another, a young 
man, who had a right of membership, said, at 
the close of a Friends’ appointed Meeting, 
“It is thirteen years since I have been at one 
of our meetings, and it isso much better than 
anything I have known here.” The writer 
aceompanied three Friends on a religious 
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visit to a small city in the interior of this 
State, where a few professing with us reside, 
and among them a widow. Toone who gave 
her notice of the meeting, she replied, “I 
have been eighteen years away from Friends, 
and do not now feel that I have any interest 
in their meetings.” She was told that it was 
to be held near her residence, and the Friends 
would be pleased to see her, if she were dis- 
= to come. After the little company had 

een gathered, perhaps half an hour, she 
came in, and such was the effect of the word 
spoken, combined, it may be, with her early 
memories, that, at the close of the opportunity, 
her inmost soul seemed to overflow with joy. 
I have since heard that she is one of the few 
residents there who desire to meet together 
for worship. Many other like cases might 
be cited as occurring among the scattered 
sheep of our fold, were more needed to prove 
that there is soul hunger where few hear the 
famished cry. How many poor souls, living 
in outward isolation, can say “even bitter 
things are sweet.” We read the minutes of 
the Yearly Meetings, as copied in the In- 
telligencer, and infer from the numbers who 
visit those focal points, that the Lord still 
has servants among His people; then may we 
not wonder why some of them have not heard 
the cry that has gone up unto the Lord of 
Saboath? Have we notoccasion to fear, from 
the portent of the times, that, through an in- 
dulgence in personal ease, the heritage will 
be overgrown with tares. Vigorous, tri- 
umphant life, in all its varieties, produces 
strong and vigorous members. When the 
life is low, the body is weak. What gathered 
us to be a people long ago, and what has 
kept us through all our trials and vicissi- 
tudes? Nothing less than the Power of God. 
There is evidence, and with it hope, that the 
Good Shepherd has not forsaken the lambs 
who are scattered from the fold, and that 
He sometimes leaves the ninety and nine to 
gv and seek even one. 

O servant! may He say of thee, “Inas- 
much as thou hast done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, thou hast done it 
unto me.” He came to seek and to save 
that which is lost. As thou art His servant, 
such will be thy mission. Like the evening 
repeating the joy of the morning, under the 
same inspiration, mayst thou, as a son of an- 
other century did, feel and record— 

“ My life; if Thou preserve my life, 
Thy sacrifice shall be 
And death, if death must be my doom, 


Shall join my soul to Thee.”’ 
Prophetstown, Til. 8. A. 


The more religion is freed from complexi- 
ties and mysteries, the more real and valu- 
able it is. 


For Friends’ Intelligencér. 
A HINT. 

’Tis early morning; the bells, with their 
soft chimes floating upon the air, announce 
that another Sabbath has dawned upon this 
fair city. A little later, and multitudes of 
people, expensively appareled, pass to and 
fro. Do they in their respective places of 
worship each receive the pure and simple 
teaching of the devout Nazarine? . 

But what means this group at the street 
corner? a little farther, another, and another. 
Is there no food for these neglected children 
of want and crime? What means it that 
within these costly edifices, whose gilded 
spires glitter in the sun, there is nothing to 
allure and elevate this portion of God’s heri- 
tage. Have we, whose lives are more favor- 
ably circumstanced, no duties to perform to- 
ward such as these? The thought impressively 
suggests itself that suitable food might be 
furnished, if some of our young men and 
women would volunteer to instruct them in 
the elements of science, illustrated by attrac- 
tive experiment; thus call their attention to 
Nature in her beautiful teachings, and from 
thence to the Great Architect, interspersing 
therewith such moral lessons as their recep- 
tive capacities would admit. A germ might 
thus be planted that would bud and blossom 
and bear good fruit;—a good work would 
certainly be commenced, a new field of labor 
opened, and the qualified laborer receive the 
comforting assurance of well done thou good 
and faithful servant. E. 


For Frienis’ Intelligencer. 
ELIZABETH BAILEY. 

Departed this life, on the 29th of Tenth 
month last, Elizabeth Bailey, relict of the 
late George Bailey, in the 83d year of her 
age; a member of Baltimore Mo. Meeting. 

Having been blessed with an evidence that 
this dear Friend has obtained the Christian 
Crown by having taken up the Christian 
Cross, we feel no need of any endeavor to 
soothe our own feelings, or evince our re- 
spect and reverence for her memory by 4 
eulogy upon the dead; but we deem a little 
testimony to this truth should accompany 
the notice that tells of mortality’s fate, that 
dust has mingled with its mother dust. Her 
life and death showed forth the efficacy of 
that Christian faith which we as a people 
profess—as through its supporting power she 
was enabled to bear with pious resignation 
the vicissitudes of a lengthened probation 
and to hold put to the end, She welcomed 
the Pale Messenger, as sent by her merciful 
Care-Taker, in his own good time, to sever 
the only tie which bound her to suffering, 
and secure her eternal reward. 


She had not a birthright membership in 
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the Society of Friends, but was early in life 
led by convictions upon her own mind to 
ac herself thereto, and was ever after deep- 
y concerned to live consistently with the prin- 
ciple she professed: Being introduced into 
a living experience of the blessing of prayer, 
and availing herself of the precious privilege 
of entering into her closet and shutting the 
door and praying to her Father in secret, the 
promise was realized, and she was “ rewarded 
openly ” with ability to exercise those Chris- 
tian virtues which enlarge and dignify the 
sphere of woman. She was truly exemplary 
a3 a wife, not only studying the highest in- 
terest of her husband, but also looking well 
to the ways of her household and eating not 
the bread of idleness, and, as a mother, it can 
truly be said “her children rise up and call 
her blessed.” When expressing her grati- 
tude for the preserving care she had wit- 
nessed through the operation of the blessed 
Truth in her own soul, she said, whilst her 
countenance was animated with love and 
hope, “I have asked for my dear children 
the same blessing, and I have faith to believe 
it will be granted, and I humbly trust my 
precious family may be gathered in the arms 
of Redeeming Love, which have so long shel- 
tered me.” 

She was a faithful attender of her religious 
meetings while ability of body was granted 
her, and in them she was sometimes con- 
strained in gospel love, with great humility 
and tenderness, to speak of the mercy and 
goodness she had been favored to experience 
in the path of obedience to that inward 
Teacher “that teaches as never man taught.” 
When nature’s infirmity prevented her ming- 
ling in social worship, her deep interest in 
society was in no wise abated, and a short 
time before her death, she spoke with the 
most encouraging accents of the prospect she 
had of a renewal of the visitation of redeem- 
ing love which awaited her people; when 
there would be ealled in from the “ highways 
and hedges” valiant soldiers of the Cross of 
Christ, whereby the ancient standard would 
be raised and the blessed Truth as it is in 
Jesus be preserved. We are willing to trust 
the view was not given for her joy alone, 
but that those who are still left in probation 
and feel the necessity of following in the 
same path of self-denial she was constrained 
to walk in, may be favored with a like hope, 
and being encouraged to faithfulness in their 
individual calling, realize the same rejoicing, 


even to the end; for can we not adopt the 
language, 


** What thongh oft depressed and lonely, 
All our doubts are laid aside, 
When we but remember only 
Such as these have lived and died.” 
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USES OF MORAL EVIL (SO CALLED.) 

The tempest and the thunderbolt have 
their place and purpose in the arrangement 
of nature as surely as the bright warm sun 
and the clear sky. So moral evil is not an 
accident ; but while it agitates the depths of 
society, it is yet, in the economy of the 
Divine Government, made subservient to 


good. Moral evil springs from the defective 


exercise of those faculties which, as they were 
originally planted and balanced in the nature 
of man, were good. The Ancient Philosophy 
made the observance of the golden mean to 
be the essence of all virtue, and a course the 
extremely opposite of many great sins may 
be just as far from the right as the extreme 
of indulgence. Thus, while idolatry is wrong, 
its extreme opposite, indifference to all wor- 
ship, is equally culpable ; and while stubborn- 
ness is to be condemned, the plasticity which 


renders a man as easily turned from virtue . 


as from vice, is even more despicable. So 
the excess of a virtue is often a sin. The 
venerative disposition which prompts men to 
revere goodness and worship God is the 
noblest faculty of the soul, and most elevates 
him above the brute; but, cherished ex- 
clusively and excessively, it has produced s 
gloomy asceticism most pernicious to society. 
Self-respect, commendable and essential toa 
manly character, when carried to excess, pro- 
duces pride and haughtiness ; and self love, 
which is necessary to an existence, indulged 
to an extreme, produces selfishness. Relaxa- 
tion, useful and needful in itself, when un- 
restrained, produces idleness; and busy in- 
dustry, so valuable to all, may, if too closely 
followed, endanger life and health. In the 
same manner, much of the error in the world 
is the abuse of some truth. The most subtle 
sophistry is not the most barefaced and com- 
plete departure from truth, but that state- 
ment which, conveying one false impression, 
has yet in other respects the nearest possible 
approach to veracity. Almost every error, 
wide-spread and popular, is the distortion of 
some truth, and the wildest scheme that im- 
agination ever engendered has some reality 
in its foundation. 

While in the moral nature of man there is 
not a feature which can be spared, without 
destroying the harmony of the whole, yet 
there is no element that, distorted or averted 
from its harmonious action with the others, 
may not rend in pieces his whole moral 
frame-work. It is generally taken for grant- 
ed that all the elements of nature, however 
useless or hurtful they may appear, will 
prove necessary and good in creation some- 
where; and it is a fair and reasonable in- 
ference that the elements from which moral 
evil is deduced are all in themselves good, 
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tian virtue, which sets gracefully on either 
young or old, it will lead us in the paths of 
peace, away from the storms which assail us 
whilst soaring for the pinnacle of fame, or 
in pursuing the empty honors of a transitory 
world. 

The bright examples of the meek and low- 
ly followers of the blessed Jesus have often, 
unconscious of their power, exerted an influ- 
ence more potent in awakening the hearts of 


were framed. for purposes of good, and are 
capable of producing good. Every element 
of true humanity will prove beneficial to the 
world at large, just as the lightning, though 
it may kill the rash man who draws it down 
upon him, clears the air which millions 
breathe. Could we to-day banish from man’s 
nature all those elements from which he 
could contrive to bring about his own ruin, 
the world would be worse off than before, be- 


cause we should have rooted out the princi- 
ples of all the highest virtues, the most origi- 
nal properties of that nature which is intend- 
ed to reflect Deity in every feature and ex- 
pression. 

While these considerations may rightfully 
comfort and encourage all who look sorrow- 
fully and, perhaps, despairingly, on the evil 
around them, they cannot, if rightly viewed, 
lead any to think lightly of the evil of sin 
because it may be overruled for higher good. 
Fire warms him who uses it, but none the 
less burns him who abuses it; and there is 
death in prussic acid, though extracted from 
the peach. Let none break down the walls 
between virtue and vice, or tamper with the 
distinction between right and wrong. No- 
thing is more certain than that each indi- 
vidual will reap the ligitimate fruits of his 






individuals ‘to righteousness than sermons 
could achieve. Like the starry hosts, these 
gentle spirits move silently and quietly in 
their spheres, ever obedient to the Divine 
law, and filling up their measure in the ap- 
pointed time. 


11 mo. Ist, 1868. 


Let us look up! In the dark hour still shines 
The light. In all our time of trial still 

O’erflows the fountain of the Infinite Love. 

A heaven on earth, this light and love in our 
Sad hearts shall build and glorify ; and we, 

In the far land we long for, shall be joined 

In worship and in blessed work with those 

We weep for now,—and with ‘‘ the shining ones’’ 
Who sing the praises of the Lamb around 

The everlasting throne. 








SCRAPS FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 
“Silver or gold have I none, but such as I 


have, give thee.” Although under feelings 
which call tor the acknowledgment that in 
my treasury there is neither silver nor gold, 
yet, my much loved friend, I feel constrained 
to hand forth of such as I have. But I have 
mentally queried, has a simple evidence of the 
affectionate remembrance of a child the power 
to bear up, to strengthen or animate the heart 
of a parent ?—of one who at times has to feel 
a going down into the deeps, secretly travail- 
ing for the prosperity of Zion? However 
this may be, I may freely acknowledge that 
for some weeks past I have been with thee 
almost always, and have we not together sat in 
solitary places, where, had it not been that 
in the plenitude of Divine Goodness there 
were felt at seasons the incomes of love, flow- 
ing even as a stream, there would have been 
cause for the acknowledgment that “ Faith 
wavers and Hope well-nigh expires.” 

When we call to mind the excellency of 
the principle, acknowledged by us to be a 
sure director, and when we remember that it is 
universally dispensed to all the rational fami- 
ly, and that it is to the goodness of the 
Father that we are indebted for the riches 
of this “ unspeakable gift,” is there not room 
or humble confidence, yea, and for a lively 
hope, that He, who hath thus remembered his 
creature man, thus blessed him with the free 
gift of grace, will in the plenitude of His love, 
in his great goodness, incline the hearts of 
His children yet more and more to gather 



























own conduct, though the effects of it upon 
the world at large may be differently shown. 
—Ledger. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HUMILITY. 


Of all the Heaven-born virtues, not one 
in the Christian character is more attractive 
than Humility. Neither is there one more 
needful to attain, to become acceptable in the 
sight of our Heavenly Parent. We are 
taught in Holy Writ, “The humble he will 
teach of His ways;” also, “ He that exalteth 
himself shall be abased, but he that hum- 
bleth himself shall be exalted.” Does it not 
behoove us, then, to prostrate ourselves be- 
fore the Mighty God? and be willing to bow 
at His footstool, that as worms of the dust, 
feeling our own insufficiency, we may sup- 
plicate for His assistance, that He may give 
us strength to subdue our proud hearts. 

The talents He has bestowed upon us, as 
well as earthly blessings, demand our grati- 
tude, as boons from His Almighty Hand. 
Instead of having a tendency to exalt us, we 
should keep in mind, that in the possession 
of superior mental endowments our respon- 
sibility is increased, and we should be 
prompted to use them, not for our benefit 
alone, but as good stewards, for promoting 
the interest and happiness of our fellow-be- 
ings. 

As we come into possession of this Chris- 
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unto it, counting it their choicest treasure, 
their chief good ? 

When at seasons I am permitted to feel 
the refreshing influence of heavenly love, the 
language of my spirit is, under a sense of its 
exceeding excellency, “ Why unto Thee will 
not all flesh come?’ Thus, then, my friend, 
the exercise, the travail of love is, that those 
who profess a submission to the guidance of 
the Divine Spirit, may so walk, that others 
who may yet be resting in the barrenness of 
empty profession, may, through their example, 
be led to gather home, and in retiredness of 
spirit seek after that knowledge of the Lord 
and of his Christ which is saving. But with 
these-there is a veil thrown over the beauti- 
ful simplicity of Truth, the excellency of the 
Inspeaking Word, as a safe guide, a sure di- 

















its professed advocates, even of some who 


ing led and guided by the Divine Spirit 
manifested within man. I feel, I increasingly 
feel the weight of responsibility attending 
me, as one thus professing and knowing my 
own weaknesses, desires the aid of the spirits 
of those whose establishment is more sure, 
who have known a coming more fully under 
the regulating influence of the Divine Mind. 
As such an one, I turn to thee, and while 
my heart gratefully acknowledges the care 
heretofore extended, I would that thou be not 
weary of well-doing, but continue to counsel, 
withholding not the word of caution or re- 
proof should it arise. How is it, my dear 
friend, have discouragements prevailed? Hast 
thou felt as if thy labors of love were of no 
avail, and art thou seeking to withdraw from 
the field? Some of us could say no, no, in- 
dulge not such a feeling, for although the 
evidences of thy care be not very apparent, 
yet I trust some are treasured up to bring 
forth fruit in due season. As one of thy 
children, I can fully acknowledge a grateful 
sense of the favor of being permitted to share 
with others thy regard. May I again ask 
that if the spring of communication arises 
and the stream flows hitherward, thou mayst 
not stop its, progress, but remember that in 
the ordering of best wisdom the heavenly 
heritage is often watered by means of indi- 
vidual faithfulness in little things. 



















While the belief is afforded us that there is 
a superintending power equal to the fulfil- 
ment of his own gracious purposes, and that 
to those who confide in Him, all things, 
moral and political—yea, all things without 
exception—work together for good, we may 
rest in hope, nor fear the worst that can hap- 
peo. Oh! for the disposition in which is 
furnished a qualification thus to aspire. 












“How excellent is thy loving kindness, QO 
Lord! therefore the children of men put their 
trust in the shadow of thy wings.” My 
present impression is, that the mind of David 
was thus quickened, and to feel something of 
the same Spirit, is at this moment refreshing 
to thy affectionate friend. 


rector, by the inconsistent walking of some of 


— to stand upon the holy ground, of 
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EprrortaL Note.—We regret the neces 


sity of so often repeating the request that 
marriage notices must clearly state that they 
have been accomplished according to our order, 
The information that they have been “by 


Friends’ ceremony,” or at “a meeting con- 
vened for the purpose,” does not meet the re- 
quest so often made, as in either case the re- 
quirements of Discipline may not have been 
adhered to. A marriage, if accomplished 
according to our order, must be under the 
care of a Monthly Meeting—the name of 


which meeting we desire may always be fur- 
nished. 


Marriep, on the 23d of Ninth month, 1868, by 

Friends’ ceremony, at a meeting convened for the 
purpose, at the residence of the bride’s father, 
T. SHepHeRp Wricut and Emma M. Mason, both of 
Woodlawn, Va. 
, on the 15th of Tenth month, Wm. P. Moors, 
a member of Milford Monthly Meeting, Ind., to 
Teresa E. Myers, a member of Green Plain Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio. 

——, on the 15th of Tenth month, 1868, accord 
ing to the order of the Society of Friends, Wm. P. 
Jones to Hannan MAarcaret, daughter of John 
Thomas ; all of New Garden, Chester Co., Pa. 











Disp, on Seventh-day, the 14th inst., at the honse 
of Jesse G. Webster, Hulmeville, Bucks Co., Pa., 
Hanyan Wituiams, in the 89th year of her age; @ 
member and for many years an esteemed elder of 
Abington Monthly Meeting. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

The 5th Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of 
Swarthmore College will be held at Race Street Meet- 
ing-Fouse, Philadelphia, on Third-day, the Ist of 
Twelfth month, 186s, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

Epwarp Parrisx, Clerk 

2t Epira W. Artues, § ‘“°"“* 
Tho Board of Managers of Swarthmore College will 
meet on Third-day morning, Twelfth month 1st, 
1868, at 10 o’clock, in the Monthly Meeting Room, 
Race Street Meeting-House, Philade!phia. A gen- 
eral attendance is requested. 

‘ 2 Epwarp Parnriss, Clerk, 





If my foresight were as good as my hind- 
sight, I should not make so many mistakes.— 
Dutchman. 






















From the Methodist. 
RELIGION FOR THE BODY. 


' We may laugh as we will at what is called 


“muscular Christianity,” and at the strange 
antics of some of its advocates; but, after all, 
there is a basis of truth underlying it, which 
we do well to consider. There is an affected 
contempt of the body manifested by many, 
gs though it were of no special importance in 
carrying out the great ends of life. The soul 
being considered of paramount value, they 


fancy that the body may be neglected with 


impunity, forgetting that the body is a part 
of the man, and that religion, being designed 
to affect the whole man, should have its proper 
application to the body as well as to the soul. 

e cannot live long in an ideal world. We 
may have refined feelings, and cultivated 
tastes, and heavenly desires, and in our im- 
aginations look down with proud disdain on 
mere earthly interests; but our visions will 
soon be broken by the dull realities of life, 
and hunger, thirst, pain, heat, cold, remind 
us that we are of the earth, earthy. How 
humiliating it must be to the pride of savans 
and sovereigns, that, after all their fancied 

periority to the unlearned and the plebian, 
they have the same low bodily wants to sat- 
isfy ; that, differ as they may from these in 
learning or in station, their bodies are just 
alike, having the same organs and the same 
wants ! 

A feeble body is not essential to piety; 
much less is it a religious duty to neglect the 
body in order to save the soul. All that is 
said in the Bible concerning fasting, self- 
denial aud conquest of appetite, is for the 
benefit of the body as well as for the good of 
the soul; and,in addition to the moral value 
of obedience to these precepts in the triumph 
which such obedience gives, the soul is bene- 
fied by having a better body in which to 
serve God and bless man. It must not be 
forgotten, that we can do more for the cause 
of Christ, and deal heavier blows for humanity, 
with sound bodies than with diseased. The 
good have often wept because, from feebleness 
or disease, they have been compelled to stop 
short in their works of usefulness. We may 
perhaps be referred, by an objector, to those 
numerous instances of true heroism in which 
men, in spite of physical feebleness, have done 
much for the good of the world; but will any 
pretend to,deny that these very men would 
lave done more if their bodily strength had 
been greater? Their energy and zeal were 
not the result of physical weakness, but were 
manifested in spite of it. 

Health is a part of the capital which is 
given us when we are set up in the business 
of life; and, like any other capital, due care 
must be had that it is not squandered, but 
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rightly used. The curb of self-denial is to 
be put on the indulgence of bodily appetites, 
or, like the fast horses of some of the young 
men of the day, they will run off with our 
stock of wealth. The laws of life and health 
ate to be studied and obeyed; for ignorance 
of them will not save us from the natural 
results of their violation. They work with 
the regularity of machinery, a | in their ap- 
plication, know no difference between the sin- 
ner and the saint. Repentance on the part 
of him who breaks them cannot prevent their 
consequences ; they work out their inevitable 
results in spite of tears, and groans, and bitter 


regrets. * * * * * 
—___-—~08- —____—_ 
From the Christian Register. 


OUR FRIENDS. 


At times we desire so earnestly to show our 
love and sympathy for our friends that we are 
deeply pained that we can do so little, almost 
nothing. But probably our best gifts to our 
friends are unconscious gifts—some gentleness 
of expression in the face, a sympathizing 
glance, an artless smile, a tender tone to the 
voice, a reference to their tastes, a considera 
tion for their prejudices, an unaffected interest 
in their friends, occupation, welfare. 

But we should not neglect (if we love our 
friends we cannot neglect) the little services 
that are in our power. A small act of kind- 
ness is a stronger proof of love than many 
words; and if one truly loves, his greatest 
delight is to show his love in every way. 

It is the easier to do this that we have few 
friends. There is no lack of neighbors and 
acquaintances, but it is not intended, it is not 
— to most people, to have many friends. 

n youth, each new face we think the face of 
a friend; each fresh voice the voice of a friend. 
As we grow older we see (not that our hearts 
grow colder, but our judgment clearer,) that 
only a few can respond to the deepest feelings, 
only a few can thoroughly sympathize with us, 
only a few can love us in spite of our faults; 
that there are only a few whose hand will 
never slip from ours, whose eyes will never 
grow cold, nor whose voices sharp; but a few 
who will love us so well that they will tell us 
when we go wrong—and tell us in so loving 
a way that we shall Jove them the better for 
the telling ; but a few who can never be sepa- 
rated from us, because the separation of space 
is not so strong as the union of love; but a 
few who will never forget to pray for us, and 
whom to meet again will make even death 
seem a golden gate, on hinges softly moving, 
sweetly sounding. 

We freely go with our troubles to the true 
friend who loves us too well.to deceive us, to 
judge us harshly, to keep back needed advice 
or rebuke. 
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Our pleasantest thoughts are doubled by 
being shared with a friend, who is not chary 
of praise, as he knows that approbation is to 
the human heart what light is to the flower ; 
that it helps the narrowest nature, and en- 
riches the most generous, making it, in a true 
humility, eager to become worthy of this 
grateful, this inspiring approval. 

But with all the joy, the trust, the improve- 

ment of friendship, like everything that is 
human, it is unequal. In becoming friends, 
we do not lose the charming inconsistency of 
human nature. We have our moods; are 
not as cordial in manner at one time as at 
another; strike each other at times, as strange 
and odd, and not quite our usual pleasant 
selves. But true friendship is equal to these 
vicissitudes, it is sure of the heart ; the manner 
will come round, can be easily explained, will 
take care of itself. 
_ Let us, then, rejoicing in our friends, do all 
in our power to cultivate, cherish, bless and 
ennoble them, by trust, by sympathy, by fear- 
lessness, by emulation. They are amongst 
Heaven’s choicest gifts to us on the earth, 
and we fondly trust that they are not given 
to us merely for time, but will rejoice with us 
in that unclouded clime, where we shall look 
upon the heart as now upon the face of our 
friends. 

What an incentive to virtue—the hope that 
our friends may not be disappointed when 
they read our heart. E, 


From the N. Y. Independent. 
INHUMANITY OF PARENTS. 
BY H. H. 
Rudeness. 

“ Inhumanity—Cruelty. Crvelty—The disposition 
to give unnecessary pain.’’— Webster's Dict. 

I had intended ‘to put third on the list of 
inhumahities of parents to children “ needless 
requisitioys ;” but my last summer’s experi- 
ences and Observations changed my estimate, 
and convinced me that children suffer more 
pain from the rudeness with which they are 
treated than from being forced to do needless 
things which they dislike. Indeed, a posi- 
tively and graciously courteous manner to- 
ward children is a thing so rarely seen, in 
average daily life, the rudenesses’ which they 
receive are so inntimerable, that it is hard to 
tell where to begin in setting forth the evil. 
Children themselves often bring their sharp 
and unexpected logic to bear on ‘some in- 
cident ‘illustrating the difference in this mat- 
ter of behaviour between what is required 
from them and shown to them. As did’a 
little boy I knew, whose father said crossly 
to him one morning, as he came into, the 
breakfast-room, “ Will you ever learn to shut 
that door after yout” And a few seconds 
later as the child was rather sulkily sitting 






















down in his chair, “ And do you mean to 
bid anybody ‘ good morning,’ or not?” “J, 
don’t think you gave mea ve 
morning,’ any how,” replied satirical justices, 
aged seven. 
proved for speaking disrespectfully ; and a4 
in the space of three minutes the beautiful 
opening of the new day, for both parents and 
children, was jarred and robbed of its fresh 
harmony by the father’s thoughtless rudeness, 


nice ‘ 


Then, of course, he was re 


And was the breakfast-room door much 


more likely to be shut the next morning? 
No. The lesson was pushed aside by the 
pain, the motive to remember was dulled 

the antagonisms. 
his son, and, putting his arm round him, (ob} 
the blessed and magic virtue of putting 
arm round a child’s neck!) had said, “ 
morning, my little man ;” and then, in a com” 
fidential whisper in his ear, “ What shall we 
do to muke this forgetful little boy remembet 
not to leave that door open, through whieh } 
the cold wind blows in on all of us ?’—eagy 
any words measure the difference between: 
first treatment and the second ? between 
success of the one and the failure of the other? 


If that father had cal 


Scores of times in a day a child is told, ig 


a short, authoritative way, to do or not to do” 


of older people, we ask as favors, graciously, 


little things, which, when we ask at the oa 


and with deference to their choice. “ Wou 

you be so very kind as to close that window? 
“May I trouble you for that cricket?” “If 
you would be as comfortable in this chair as 
in that, I would like to change places with 
you.” “Qh, excuse me, but your head is be 
tween me and the light; could you see a 
well if you moved a little?” “Would it 
hinder you too long to stop at the store for 
me? I would be very much obliged to you, 
if you would.” “Pray, do not let me crowd 
you,” etc., etc. In most people’s speech to 
children, we find as synonyms for these polite 
phrases: “Shut that window down this min- 
ute.” “Bring me that cricket.” “I want 
that chair; get up. You can sit in this” 
“Don’t you see that you are right in my 
light? Move along.” “I want you to leave 
off playing, and go right down to the storé 
for me.” “Don’t crowd so; can’t you se 
that there is not room enough for two peoplé 
here?” and so on. AsI write, I feel an im 
stinctive consciousness that these sentences 
will come like home thrusts to some surprised 
people. I hope so. That is what I want. I 
am sure that in more than half the cases 


where family life is marred in peace, and 


almost stripped of beauty, by just these littlé 
rudenesses, the parents are utterly unconscious 
of them. The truth is, it has become like an 
established custom, this different and less 
courteous way of speaking to children on 
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gall occasions and minor matters. People 
who are generally civil and of fair kindliness 
do it habitually, not only to their own chil- 
dren, but to all children. We see it in the 
cars, in the stages, in stores, in Sunday- 
schools, everywhere. 

On the other hand, let a child ask for any- 
thing without saying “ please,” receive any- 
thing without saying “thank you,” sit still 
in the most comfortable seat without offering 


. to give it up, or press its own preference for 


a particular book, chair or apple, to the in- 
eonveniencing of an elder, and what an out- 
ery we have: “Such rudeness!” “Such an 
ill‘mannered child!” “His parents must 
have neglected him strangely.” Not at all; 
they have been steadily telling him a great 
many times every day not to do these precise 
things which you dislike. But they them- 
selves have been all the while doing those 
very things to him; and there is no proverb 
which strikes a truer balance between two 
things than the old one which weighs exam- 
ple over against precept. 

However, that it is bad policy to be rude 
to children is the least of the things to be said 
against it. Over this they will triumph, 
sooner or later. The average healthy child 
has a native bias toward gracious good- 
behavior and kindly affections. He will win 
and be won in the long run, and, the chances 
are, have better manners than his father. 
But the pain that we give these blessed little 
ones when we wound their tenderness—for 
that there is no atoning. Over that they can 
never triumph, neither now nor hereafter. 
Why do we dare to be so sure that they are 
not grieved by ungracious words and tones ? 
that they can get used to being continually 
treated as if they were “in the way?” Who 
has not heard this said? I have, until I 
have longed for an Elijah and fire, that the 
grown-up cumberers of the ground, who are 
the ones really in the way, might be burned 
up, to make room for thechildren. I believe 
that, if it were possible to count up in any 
one month, and show in the aggregate all 
of this class of miseries borne by children, the 
world would ery out astonished. I know a 
little girl, ten years old, of nervous tempera- 
ment, whose whole physical condition is dis- 
ordered, and seriously, by her mother’s habit- 
ual atmosphere of rude fault-finding. She is 
a sickly, fretful, unhappy, almost unbearable 
child. If she lives to grow up, she will be a 
sickly, fretful, unhappy, hateful woman. But 
her mother is just as much responsible for the 
whole as if she had deranged ~ system by 
feeding her on poisonous drugs. Yet she is a 
most conscientious, devoted, and anxious moth- 
er; and in spite of this manner, a loving one. 


She does not see know there is any better way 
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than hers. She does not see that. her child is 
mortified and harmed when she says to her, in 
the presence of strangers, “‘ How do you sup- 
pose you Jook with your mouth open like 
that?” “Do you want me to show you how 
you are sitting ?’—and then a grotesque imi- 
tation of her stooping shoulders. “ Will you 
sit still for one minute?” “ Do take your 
hands off my dress.” ‘“ Was there ever such 
an awkward child?” When the child replies 
fretfully and disagreeably, she does not see 
that it is only an exact reflection of her own 
voice and manners. She does not understand 
any of the things that would make for her 
own peace, as well as for the child’s. Matters 
grow worse, instead of better, as the child 
grows older and has more will; and the 
chances are that the poor little soul will be 
worried into the grave. 

Probably most parents, even very kindly 
ones, would be a little startled at the assertion 
that a child ought never to be reproved in 
the presence of others. This is so constant 
an occurrence that nobody thinks of no- 
ticing it; nobody thinks of considering 
whether it be right and best, or not. But 
it is a great rudeness to a child. I am 
entirely sure that it ought never to be done. 
Mortification is a condition as unwholesome 
as it is uncomfortable. When the wound is 
inflicted by the hand of a parent it is all the 
more certain to rankle and do harm. Let 
a child see that his mother is so anxious that 
he shoyld have the approbation and goodwill 
of her friends that she will not call their atten- 
tion to his faults; and that, while she never, 
under any circumstances, allows herself to 
forget to tell him afterward, alone, if he has 
behaved improperly, she will spare him the 
additional pain and mortification of public 
reproof ; and, while that child wil] lay those 
secret reproofs to heart, he will still be happy. 


I know a mother who had the insight to 
see this, and the patience to make it a rule; 
for it takes far more patience, far more time, 
than the common method. 

She said sometimes to her little boy, after 
callers had left the parlor, “ Now, dear, I am 
going to be your little girl, and you are to be 
my papa. And we will play that ‘a ge 
man has just come in to see you, and I will 
show you exactly how you have been behaving 
while this lady has been calling to see me, 
And you can see if you do not feel very sorry 
to have your little girl behave so.” 

Here is a dramatic representation at onee 
which that boy does not need to see repeated 
many times before he is forever cured of in- 
terrupting, or pulling his mother’s gown, of 
drumming on the piano, etc., ete.—of the 
thousand and one things which able-bodied 
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children can do to make social visiting where 
they are a martyrdom and a penance. 

Once I saw this same little boy behave so 
boisterously and rudely at the dinner-table, 
in the presence of guests, that I said to my- 
self, “Surely, this time she will have to break 
her rule, and reprove him publicly.” I saw 
several telegraphic signals of rebuke, entreaty 
and warning flash from her gentle eyes to his, 
but nothing did any good. Nature was too 
much for him; he cou!d not at that minute 
force himself to be quiet. Presently she said 
in a perfectly easy and natural tone, “ Oh, 


“Charley, come here a minute, I wan’t to tell 


‘you something.” No one at the table sup- 
sed that it had anything to do with his bad 
havior. She did not intend that they 

should. As she whispered to him, I alone 

saw his cheek blush, and that he looked 

quickly and imploringly into her face; I 

alone saw that tears were almost in her eyes. 

But she shook her head, and he went back 

to his seat, with a manful but very red little 

face. In a few moments he laid down his 
knife and fork, and said, “ Mamma, will you 
please to excuse me?” “certainly, my dear,” 
said she. Nobody but I understood it, or 
observed that the little fellow had to run very 
fast to get out of the room without crying. 

Afterward she told me that she never sent a 

child away from the table in any other way. 

“But what would you do,” said I, “if he 

were to refuse to ask to be excused?” Then 

the tears stood full in her eyes. “Do you 
think he could,” she replied, “ when he sees 
that I am only trying to save him from pain?” 

In the evening, Charley sat, in my lap, and 

was very sober. At last he whispered to me, 

* T’ll tell you an awful secret, if you won’t tell. 

Did you think I had done my dinner this 

afternoon when I got excused? Well, I 

hadn’t. Mamma made me, because I acted 

so. That’s the way she always does. But I 

haven’t had to have it done to me before for 

ever so long—not since I was a little fellow” 

(he was eight now); “and I don’t believe I 

ever shall again till I’m a man.” Then he 

added, reflectively, “Mary brought me all 

the rest of my dinner up stairs; but I 

wouldn’t touch it, only a little bit of the ice- 

cream. I don’t think I deserved any at all, 
do you? 

I shall never, so long as I live, forget a 
lesson of this sort which my own mother 
once gave me. I was not more than seven 
years old; but I had a great susceptibility to 
color and shape in clothes, and an insatiable 
admiration for all people who came finely 
dressed. One day my mother said to me, 
“Now I will play ‘house’ with you.” Who 
does not remember when to “ play house” was 
their chief of plays? And to whose later 
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thought has it not occurred that in this mimig 
little show lay bound up the whole of life? 
My mother was the jolliest of playmates ; she 
took the worst doll, the broken tea-set, the 
shabby furniture, and the least convenient 
corner of the room for her establishment 
But social life became a round of festivities 
when she kept house as my opposite neighbor 
At last, after the washing-day, and the bake 
ing-day, and the day when she took dinner 


with me, and the day when we took our chik } 


dren and walked out together, came the day 
for me to take my oldest child and go acrog 
to make a call at her house. Chill discomfort 
struck me on the very threshold of my visit 
Where was the genial, laughing, talking lad 

who had been my friend up to that moment 

There she sat, stock-still, dumb, staring first 
at my bonnet, then at my shawl, then at my’ 


’ 


gown, then at my feet; up and down, down 


and up, she scanned me, barely replying in 
monosyllables to my attempts at convers# 


tion ; finally getting up and coming nearer, 


and examining my clothes and my child’ 
still more closely. A very few minutes of 
this were more than I could bear; and, al- 
most crying, I said, “Why, mamma, what 
makes you do so?” Then the play was over, 
and she was once more the wise and tender 
mother, telling me, with much laughter, that 
it was precisely in such a way I had stared, 
the day before, at the clothes of two ladies 
who had come in to visit her, I never needed 
that lesson again. To this day, if I find = 
self departing from it for an instant, the old 
tingling sense of shame burns in my cheeks 

To this day, also, the old tingling pain 
burns my cheeks as I recall certain rude and 
eontemptuous words which were said to mé 
when I was very young, and stamped on my 
memory forever. Once my father called me 
a “stupid child” in the presence of strangers, 
I had brought him the wrong book from his 
study. Nothing could be said to me to-day 


which would give me a tenth part of the, 


hopeless sense of degradation which came 
from those words. Another time, on the 
arrival of an unexpected guest to dinner, I 
was sent, in great hurry, away from the table, 
to make room, with the remark that “it was 
not of the least consequence about the child; 
she can just as well have her dinner after 
ward.” “The child” would have been only 
too happy to help on the hospitality of the 
sudden emergency, if the thing had been 
differently put; but the sting of having it 
put in that way I never forgot. Yet in both 
these instances the rudeness was so small, in 
comparison with what we habitually see, that 
they would be too trivial to mention, except 
for the bearing of the fact that the pain they 
gave has lasted till now. 
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When we consider seriously what ought to 
be the nature of a reproof from a parent to 
g child, and what is its end, the answer is 
simple enough. It should be nothing but the 
mperior wisdom and strength explaining to 
inexperience and feebleness wherein they have 
made a mistake, to the end that they may 
syoid such mistakes in future. If personal 
gnnoyance, impatience, antagonism enter in, 
the relation is marred and the end endan- 

_gngered. Most sacred and inalienable of all 
rights, is the right of helplessness to protec- 
tion from the strong, of ignorance to counsel 
ftom the wise. If we give our protection and 
counsel grudgingly, or in a churlish, unkind 
manner, even to the stranger that is in our 
gates, we are no Christians, and deserve to be 

ipped of what little wisdom and strength 
eve hoarded. But there are no words to 
say what we are or what we deserve, if we do 
thus to the little childres whom we have 
dared, for our own pleasure, to bring into the 

rils of this life, and whose whole: future 
may be blighted by the mistakes of our care- 
less hands. 


Selected. 
Deeper than all sense of seeing 
Lies the secret source of being, 
And the soul with truth agreeing, 
Learns to live in thoughts and deeds ; 
For the life is more than raiment, 
And the earth is pledged for payment, 
Unto man for all his needs. 


Nature is our common mother, 
Every living man our brother, 
Therefore let us serve each other; 
Not to meet the law's behests, 
But because through cheerful giving 
We shall learn the art of living, 
And to live and serve is best. 


Life is more than what man fancies, 
Not a game of idle chances, 
But it steadily advances 
Up the rugged heights of time, 
Till each complex web of trouble, 
Every sad heart’s broken bubble, 
Hath a meaning most sublime. 


More of practice, less profession, 
More of firmness, less concession, 
More of freedom, less oppression, 
In the church and in the state ; 
More of life and less of fashion, 
More of love and less of passion, 
That will make us good and great. 


When true hearts, divinely gifted, 
From the chaff of error sifted, 
On their crosses are uplifted, 

Shall the world most clearly see, 
That earth’s greatest time of trial 
Calls for holy self-denial, 

Calls on men to do and be. 


But forever and forever, 

Let it be the soul’s endeavor 

Love from hatred to dissever, 
And in whatso’er we do, 

Won by truth’s eternal beauty, 

To our highest sense of duty 


Evermore be firm and true. E. Dorex 
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From the (London) Friend of 11th mo,, 1868, 


Staventer or Sea Birps.—F. 0. Morris, dating 
from Nunburnholme Rectory, Yorkshire, on the 
13th ult., writes to the Times that the discussion 
and observations in that journal have borne good 
fruit in a movement in the ‘' East Riding,’’ for ob- 
taining an Act of Parliament to stop the destruction 
of the gulls during the breeding season. He also 
sends the following verses on the subject, composed 
by R. Wilton, the Rector of Loudesborough :— 

A PLEA FOR THE SEA BIRDS. 
Stay now thine hand! 
Proclaim not man’s dominion 
Over God’s works, by staining rocks and sand 
With sea birds’ blood-stained plume and broken 
pinion. F 
Oh stay thine hand! 
Spend not thy days of leisure 
In scattering death along the purple strand 
For very wantonness, or pride, or pleasure. 
For bird’s sake spare !' “ 
Leave it in happy motion 
To wheel its easy circles through the air, 
Or rest and rock upon the shining ocean. 
For man’s sake spare! 
Leave him this thing of beauty, 
To glance and glide before him everywhere, 
And throw a gleam.on after days of duty. 
For God’s_ sake spare! 
He notes each sea bird falling ; 
And in Creation’s groans marks its sad share, 
Its dying cry—for retribution calling. 
Oh stay thine hand ! 
Cease from this useless slaughter ; 
For though kind nature from the ro¢ks and sand 
Washes the stains each day with briny water, 
Yet on thine hand, 
Raised against God’s fair creatures, 
Beware, lest there be found a crimson brand, 
Indelible by any force of nature.’’ 

F. O. M. adds, as a P.S., that the swallows and 
martins had left them en masse unusually early 
this year, and that the geese, whose non-appear- 
ance three or four years ago caused so much atten- 
tion in the country, had reappeared again as in the 
days of yore. An immense number of them had 
wended their way over his head on thé-evening of 
the 11th. 


GRASS. 
BY HUGH MACMILLAN. 
(Continued from page 603.) 

Let us look for a little at this clothing of 
the grass, which we are taught to regard as a 
pledge and guarantee of our own clothing. 
The sacred writers did not dwell directly on 
the beauty of nature. There is no artistic 
painting in Scripture; no coloring or drawing 
for the sake of the picture itself, rather than 
for any purpose which it is to serve. Our 
poets never weary of “the splendor in the 
grass, of glory in the flower.” The Hebrew 
poet, doubtless, perceived that glory and 
splendor too, but he uses them only in inci- 
dental illustrations and illusions, to color 
spiritual thoughts, The grass and the flower 
are not beautiful or glorious for their own 
sakes, but solely as pictures of spiritual things 
—as hieroglyphics in the alphabet of Divine 
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language. It is right, however, that we should | knolls, whose pillowy softness invites ful is t 
regard the objects of nature with interest for | dreamer to repose in the noonday heat, knotte 
their own sake, as appealing to our love of| which offer themselves in mammary tendep § giver) 
beauty, and affording to us proofs of heavenly | ness to feed the rabbit and the wild deeg; § sober | 
design ; and, while the Bible teaches us that | Beautiful is the grass when it covers the de § soms 
nature must be interpreted by our knowledge | caying thatch of the cottage, making it look § part © 
of God, we shall find a most delightful and | more like a natural object than a work of § metry 

rofitable sphere of study in interpreting God.| man ; tender it is, when it lays its rich carpe J spear 
by our knowledge of nature, which He de-| beside the threshold of the poor, to softey § mers 
signed to be not a veil, but a revelation. The| unconsciously the heavy footfall of toil, and § cropy 


grass of the field is well worth studying in 
this way. It is said of the great Galileo— 
who had been accused of infidelity because he 


refresh the weary eye of care, and remind the 
lowliest, by its mute appeal, of their share ig 
nature’s feast of simple gladness. ; 

Nowhere is the beauty of the grass seen to 


in apparent contradiction to the language of |so much advantage as in our own country, § turie 
Scripture—that when questioned by the Ro-| Its exquisite verdure makes the pastoral lant the 

man Inquisition as to his belief in the Supreme | scapes of Britain among the loveliest spots of J skilf 
Being, he pointed to a straw lying on the floor | earth. The grass in Palestine, owing to the 9 whic 
of his dungeon, saying to his accusers that, | dryness of the soil and the heat of the cl § and 
from the structure of that trifling object, he | mate, is neither universal nor perennial. Iq § fron 


would infer with certainty the existence of an 
intelligent Creator. And this is the welcome 
conclusion to which an attentive examination 
of the grass of the field inevitably leads. 

No proof of the Creator’s care in minister- 
ing to the higher tastes and capacities of man 
is more striking than the abounding and uni- 


some few favored spots, where the air is moist 
and the sun shaded by trees, it grows in rich 
profusion, and forms a continuous sward. Wé 
are told that there was “much grass” in thé 
wilderness of Capernaum, where the miracle 
of the loaves and fishes was performed, and 
that the compassionate Saviour made the 


versal beauty of the grass. How dull and| weary and hungry multitude sit down onit J An 
uninteresting would the earth be without its | It fills up the ground-work of the beautiful § the 
soft, bright verdure! In every landscape it | scenic pictures of Lebanon and Galilee; it | fac 
is the most conspicuous object, the groynd- | springs up in the lifeless deserts of Judea to all 
color on which Nature embroiders her varied | the music and the sparkle of the desert foun 8 
atterns, and from the midst of which the gay | tain. But in general the tace of the country gr 
Bioes of flowers come forth in greater bril-| is but thinly clad with it. The bright shower 
liancy, by the force of contrast, to arrest the | and sunbeams of spring stimulate it into rapid in 
admiring gaze. What can be lovelier than | growth, but in the scorching glare of summer to 
the meadows in May? ‘The eye that has| it speedily withers, leaving the fields brown th 
lately looked out on the cold plain of snow | and the hills bare and desolate. And hence it 
or the leafless tree, gazes with delight upon | most of the images derived from it in Scrip- i 
the “tender grass springing out of the earth | ture are sad and melancholy, and speak more i 
in the clear shining after rain,” so richly, deli- | of human vanity and decay than human hope 
cately, transparently green. And when the/| and lifefulness. Every traveller admits that 
season advances, and the grass twinkles in the|an English meadow in May is a far lovelier 
warm air, and the daisies in thousands open | sight than the lily-covered slopes of Tabor or 
their round, innocent eyes in wonder among | the oleander-wreathed shores of Gennesaret. 


it, and the buttercups spread over it their cloth 
of gold, and the bright sunbeams and the 
light-footed shadows of the fleecy clouds 
overhead chase each other, in little rippling 
waves, over its surface, like smiles and 
thoughts over a human face, it seems as if 
a larger and a brighter feeling of life came 
with the lovely spectacle, and as if every tiny 
spear of grass bore the admiring spirit upon 
it from the decays of earth nearer to the glory 
and the fulness of heaven. No sight can be 
fairer than a woodland nook, ora forest glade} Look at each single plant, and you will 
with the tall, untrodden grass in its dewy | find that the beauty of the mass is still more 
freshness, waving under the trees, intermingled | strikingly displayed-in the individual. The 
with palmy clusters of fern leaves, and tipped | finest ribbon of man’s manufacture cannot for 
on the top, like billows that break into Lenoh, /a@ moment be compared in richness.and trans- 
with snowy wild-flowers ; or those round fairy | parency of texture to its blades. How grace 


The exuberant vegetation of the East does 
not sufficiently hide the cracked and parched 
soil, and forms but a poor substitute for a 
bright, elastic: carpet of silken grass, such as 
covers our lawns and fields from summer to 
summer in perennial luxuriance. The/eye 
soon tires of flaunting flowers, but it never 
wearies of the modest livery of the grass. Its 
simple verdure is earth’s chosen robe, the 
household dress of our common mother, and 
none else becomes her half so well. 
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fal. is the tall, waving culm or stem, with its} They are spear-shaped and strongly ribbed 
jnotted joints! How light and = are its| with threads of flinty fibre, thus forming 
silvery and purple panicles, so modest atid | wedges admirably fitted for forcing their way 
sober that few would suspect them to be blos-| with least resistance through the soil; they 
soms at all! How delicately fashioned is each | are long, narrow, alternate, and sheathing the 
of the bearded plume! A model of sym- | stem for a considerable distance, in order to 
petry, elegance and strength is each little| present as small a surface and give as light a 
spear of grass that pierces the sod and shim- | hold as possible to the winds; they are desti- 
mers in the sunshine. Though formed to be | tute of branches, so as to qualify them for 
cropped by the beasts of the field and trodden | growing together in masses without suffering 
under foot of man; though “ to-day in the| from want of air and light—the whole stem 
field and to-morrow cast into the oven,” there | being succulent and covered with spiracles or 
js as much skill expended in its construction | air-holes, thus acting as lungs along with the 
isin the palm-tree, destined to last for cen-| leaves. And last of all, the flower is a per-* 
turies, and lifting up its head securely above | fect miracle of design. It is produced from 
the ravages of man and beast. Ask the| the upper sheath, which encloses it altogether 
skilful artist to construct for you, a plant | when young; it is disposed in simple or branch- 
which will bear uninjured the summer’s heat | ing heads, each head consisting of two or more 
and the winter’s frost; which will rise elastic | chaffy scales, inserted the one above the other, 
from the heavy footstep and the cumbrous| like the plates of a steel cuirass. From each 
sow-wreath ; which will speedily reform the | of these scales three slender white threads 
parts that have been broken. off or injured ;} hang out, crowned with yellow, dusty knobs, 
which will wave with the wind and stand up-| playing freely about in every breeze. These 
right under the rain and hail; which will| little threads, or stamiens, are of the most 
unite elegance with strength, slenderness with | vital. importance; for without their agency 
beauty, and eminent usefulness with all,—and | the ears of corn would not fill with the nu- 
how vain and abortive would be his attempts. | tritious grain, and they are exposed to a 
And yet all these opposite qualities unite in| thousand casualties. Upon how slender a 
the lowly grass, which covers with countless | thread, then, does human life—sustained by 
fac-similes of itself a single acre of meadow, | bread—hang! Upwards of three hundred 
and fit it admirably for the purposes which it | genera and more than five thousand different 
serves and the circumstances in which it| species of grass exist in the world. But 
ws. though presenting so many varieties, the 
The structure of the grass exhibits interest- | typical character is singularly strong in them 
ing proofs of design. The root, in'proportion | all; the whole appearance, the general air, 
to its size, is more fibrous and tenacious than | the manner of growth, the peculiarities of 
that of any other plant. In some instances | structure, are in each species so similar, that 
it is so vital that, like Hercules’ Hydra, the| no class of plants can be so easily identi- 
more it is hacked and cut, the faster it spreads | fied. 
itself; and it runs so extensively, each joint| The Creator has repeated the same pattern 
sending up a new shoot, that it encloses a con- | more frequently in the grass tribe than in any 
siderable space of soil. In this way the grass | other order of vegetation, as if in admiration 
clusters closely together, and covers the ground | of its grace and simplicity. Its exquisite per- 
as with a carpet; while, in the absence of blos-| fection enables us to see some deeper aspect 
soms, which are often prevented from forming | of the Divine character than the mere intelli- 
by the cropping of animals, the budding roots | gence of a contriver—enables us to see God’s 
propagate the plant, so that the effect of| care for helplessness and lowliness—His care 
' grazing pasture lands is always to increase | for beauty as an end, and not as a mere means. 
the vegetation laterally, and- make the ver-| It impresses us with the perfect wisdom of an 
dure more compact. The stem or culm is| Infinite Spirit, and not with the limited in- 
hollow, provided at intervals with knots, and genuity of a finite mind, It displays intellect 
invested, as if by some mysterious process of | as well as intelligence, purpose as well as de- 
electrotype, with a thin coating of flint. It| sign, character as well as contrivance, per- 
is constructed in this manner so as to combine | sonality as well as law. In studying it, we 
the utmost strength with its light and elegant | seem to get within the veil behind which the 
form ; and so efficient are these mechanical | Creator works in seeret; we come into con- 
appliances, that it rarely gives way under the | tact, as it were, with his mind and heart; we 
force of the most violent winds, unless when | see Him who is the Invisible. Standing on 
heavy and long-continued rains lay it pros-| the green sward, each blade of grass whispers 
trate and beat upon it until its elasticity is| to the inner ear, “Take thy shoes from off 
destroyed. The leaves next exhibit an adap- thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest 
tation to circumstances no less remarkable.|is holy ground ;” and the response of every * 
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devout spirit must be, “ Surely the Lord is in | sumption of any fuel whatever. The inventer asnerts 
? 


this place, and I knew it not. 
(To be concluded.) 





The faculty of faith grows by what it feeds 
upon. The sap of one year becomes the bark 
of the next. New layers of character are im- 
perceptibly added. It is in this way faith 
adds to itself virtue, and to virtue knowledge, 
and to knowledge temperance, and to tem- 
perance patieuce, and to patience godliness, 
and to godliness brotherly kindness, and to 
brotherly kindness charity. The old views 
and experiences are outgrown and sloughed 
off, and we pass onward to higher spiritual 
stages. The voice of promise to us is: 

** Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll; 

Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 


Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 


Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting 


” 
sea, 





ITEMS. 

Tae Ervptioy or Movrt Vzsuvivs will probably 
relieve the countries of Europe from the threatened 
earthquakes. The mountain, as reported by At- 
lantic cable, is in a very vigorous condition—the 
streams of lava filling and overflowing the long, 
deep crevices in the side. The direction of the 
current is the same as during the eruption of 1855. 
On the night of 11th mo, 16th, the upper cone djs- 
charged columns of ashes, occasionally illuminated 
by flasbes of fire. Crowds of spectators are hurry- 
ing to Naples to witness the grand sight. 

Georce Mutier’s Work.—The report for 1867-8, 
shows that the receipts in money and goods for the 
year amount to $130,000, which has been expended 
on the Orphan Establishment at Ashley Downs, near 


Bristol, and on the Scripture Knowledge Institution. |’ 


The former embraces five large stone houses, con- 
taining twelve huodred orphan children, and Muller 
is making an addition of two houses, which will 
enable him to receive 2,050. In thirty-years he has 
received unsolicited contributions to the amount of 
£552,000, and although no year has been so trying 
to his faith as that just closed, the results confirm 
him in the belief that faith and prayer are the true 
method of eliciting the benevolence of God’s people. 
Some one writes of him to The Boston Journal :— 
‘* He lives in the simplest style, and does not allow 
himself a lounge or a rocking-chair, unless he is 
sick. He was a poor man when he began, and is 
& poor man to-day, though he has handled millions 
of money, and could have spent it as he would.” 
Sours CaRotina contains nineteen million acres 
of land, of which only one-fourth is under culti- 
vation, The remainder, some 14,500,000 is mainly 
in primeval forest. Fully half of the 4,500,000 now 
under quasi cultivation is for sale, some of it even 
as low as $1 per acre, and ranging from that up to 
$20,’ Good farms have within the year sold as low 
as $3 per acre, and, in certain eases, even below that. 
Tae Sux a Moror.—A late number of the Scien- 
tific. American contains an account of experiments 
now in progress by Captain Ericsson, in the con. 
struction of a solar engine, to be driven by air, 
heated by the direct action of the sun’s rays, which 
taakes 300 revolutions per mitiute, without the con- 


that before the close of the present season bread 
wil) be baked from flour ground by the new motor, 

Ixptan Remains.—The explorers sent out by the 
Smithsonian Institute in search of American an. 
tiquities, have discovered a large number of skulls. 
and idols in the mounds of Indiana, Missouri and 
Tennessee. These remains are supposed to be 
older than any that have hitherto been found ig 
this country, and are believed to have belonged to 
a race anterior to the Indians. The skulls are 
smaller than any previously noticed, are box- 
shaped and almost square. In the same mounds 
were also found pottery and implements, unlike ang 
that have hitherto been discovered. 


Iv 1682 William Penn promulgated ‘‘ The Frame, 
of Gévernment’”’ of Pennsylvania, under authority 
of the charted granted him by King Charles II. In 
this document the right of suffrage is given, with- 
out restriction, to ‘ the freemen of said province.” 

In 1701 Penn granted what is known as the 
‘*Charter of Privileges.”’ By this intrament the 
right of suffrage was broadly given to ‘‘ the freemen 
of each respective county.’’ 

The first constitution of Pennsylvania was adopt- 
ed in 1776. The convention that framed this in 
strument was presided over by Benjamin Franklin, 
It gave the right of suffrage to ‘‘ every freeman of 
the full age of 21 years.”” The men of the Revo- 
lution, while asserting their own rights and liberties 
against proscription, were careful to stand fast 
by the cardinal idea of the political equality of all 
men. 

In 1790 a new constitution was framed. Thomas 
Mifflin presided over the convention that made it. 
This instrument gave the right to vote to ‘‘ every 


JSreeman over the age of 21 years.”’ 


In 1839 the constitution was revised. John Ser 
geant presided over the convention. The basis of 
suffrage was changed, so as to include only “‘ every 
white freeman of the age of 21 years.”’ 

For one hundred and fifty-six years black men, 
if black they were, voted in Pennsylvania on pre- 
cisely the same conditions as white men. None of 
the evils now predicted of black suffrage were ex~ 
perienced, Neither the mental nor social equality 
of the two races was thereby established. Amalga 
mation, either through matrimony or without, was 
encouraged. Nota black man was made Governor 
or Legislator. Social order was not subverted. 
The Government was not made by white men for 
white men, but by all men for the benefit of all.— 
The Honesdale Rpublican. 


Tue Scientific American cautions the publie 
against the use of adulterated vinegar. The heavy 


government tax on alcohol has raised the price $0 | 


much that resort is had to a cheaper substance to 
give the required acidity to vinegar. For this pur- 
pose, sulphuric, nitric, and hydrochloric acids are 
all used: though stlphuric acid, as the cheapest 
and sourest thing that can be found, is chiefly used. 
This, however, is very destructive to pickles and 
whatever is placed in it for preservation, and very 
injurious to the health of those who use the vine- 
gar made of it. A gallon of the stu called vinegar 
can be made for a cent or two from sulphuric acid 


and water, with some coloring matter. To detect. 


the presence of sulphuric acid, take a small quanti- 
ty of the vinegar in a clear glass and drop a few 
drops of the chloride of barium into it, or the 
nitrate of baryta. If the liquid presents a cloudy 
appearance there is sulphuric acid in it, and it 


should all be returned to the manufacturer oF 


turned into the gutter. 





